SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE
\vere profitable and made employment in the service of the
firm attractive. Drake had been voyaging backwards and
forwards in the Narrow Seas, but John Stoxv, who knew him
well, tells us that at eighteen he went as purser in a ship to
Biscay and at twenty on a voyage to Guinea. It was prob-
ably in the Spanish trade that he was mostly employed, for
he picked up a fluent knowledge of Spanish and a familiarity
with Spanish customs that were to serve him in good stead.
As yet he had made no mark, and it is hard to trace his
adventures, but when he was twenty-four and took part
in the third West Indian voyage, he comes more into the
light.
We may pause a moment to look at the young shipmaster
after his ten hard years of training.   Drake was rather belov;
the middle height, broad breasted, with strong limbs and
round head covered with a profusion of wavy, light-brown
hair that grew low over his forehead.   He had a pointed,
close-cropped beard of lighter colour than his hair, and a fair,
ruddy complexion, set off by a pair of extraordinarily large,
clear eyes that showed unmistakably his abundant vitality.
Though short 'and thickset, he was extremely active and
quick in his movements, and his long apprenticeship had
made him apt at all the tasks of the mariner.   His schooling
was of the briefest and he had little power with the pen.   His
writing was crabbed and almost illiterate, and his power to
express himself on paper was sadly lacking, but he made up
for it when he had to use his tongue.   He had complete
confidence in himself and a natural gaiety and good humour
that carried off his often boastful speeches about himself and
his achievements by their vivid and fluent phrasing.   On
occasions he was explosive and violent of temper and harsh
and trenchant of speech, but he wound up his most cutting
censures with some whimsical turn of phrase or a jest that let
his natural good humour shine through and left the culprit
still his devoted admirer.   Of all admiration and even of
flattery he was inordinately fond, but none could deny his
natural charm, his indomitable pluck, and a capacity for
work that demanded the last ounce of effort from all who
followed him. He had, in fact, a natural genius for leadership
in action that made him an awkward companion-in-arms for
his equals and a touchy subordinate, but intoxicated those
who served under him and keyed them up to audacious
deeds that were almost unique, even in that age of daring.
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